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ABSTRACT 

A career development content model for organizing, 
developing, and implementing future career guidance programs is 
presented in this information analysis paper intended for guidance 
counselors and directors, program planners, and vocational educators. 
The model addresses such issues as self, economic, societal, leisure 
and avocational, and attitude and value understandings necessary for 
life-role decisionmaking which results in life-role .planning, 
securing, and .maintenance over the life span. Critical f^at^res of 
planning necessary to assure that local careet guidance progjrams are 
in fact designed, developed, tested, ard delivered to meet specific 
career development needs of the people they are to serve are 
discussed in the area of each -process step including the following: 
planning (initial planning, local d'ata-fcased planning, planning for 
local career guidance and counseling, ^activity tryout and 
impleipentation test), career * developmeut, needs assessment 
(individual and group)-^ resources for guidance, goals and objectives, 
new career guidance practices (home-centered guidiince; subject and 
nons-ubject-matter- based" guidance and counseling, and community 
centered guidance) , placement (labor exchange mcdels, client-centered 
models, client-advocate models) , f ollcw-througb, eve^luaticn, 
community relations and involvement, , staff development, and attitudes 
toward guidance. A summary of recommendations for career guidance 
l^roqraa, future change, and brief projecticjris on counselor role in 
the near future are included. (TA) 
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FOREWORD 



' The Educational Resources' Information Center on Career Education 
(ERIC/CE) is one of sixteen clearinghouses in a. nationwide infor- 
mation system that i* funded by the National Institute of Educa- 
tion. The scope of work for ERIC/CE includes the fields of adult- 
continuing, career, and vocational- technical education. On6 of 
the functions of the Clearinghouse is to interpret, the literature^ 
that is related to each of thesQ, fields. This paper on programs 
of career guidance-, counseling and placement should be of. particu- 
lar interest to counselors, teachers, and counselor educators. ^ 



The profession is indebted to Harry Drier, The Center for^Voca- v 
tional Education, The Ohio State University, for his scholarship ^ 
in t^ie preparation of this paper* Recognition' is. also due, Betty 
Newlon, University of Arizona and members of the Policy and P'l*ari- 
ning Committee^ Guidance Division, American Vocational Association 
for their critical review of the manuscript prior to its filial re- 
vision^and publication. MaVla^Pietersofi, Career Educatidn Specialist 
at the ERIC Clearinghouse on Carreer Education, supervised thV publi- 
cation's development, Madelon Plaisted and Jo^^Ann Cherry "co9rdi- 
nated the production of the paper for pub'Ticatlon. 
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ABSTRACT • -g- 

I 

1 ' 4 ~ 

A career development content. model for organizing, developing, and 
implementing future career guidance programs is presented in this ^ 
information analysis paper intended far guidance counselors and 
directors, program plarmers , and vocational educators. The model 
addresses such issues as self, economic, soafetal, leisure and , 
avocational, and* attitude and value understandings necessary for 
life-role decisionmaking which results in*ife-role planning, secu- 
ring, '^and maintenance oyer the life*span. C2*itical features of 
pl^n^iing necessary to assure th^t local career guidance' programs 
are in fact designed, developed, tested, and delivered to meet 
^ecific career development needs of the people they are to serve 
are discu3sed in the area of each process step includ4jig the fol- 
lowing: Planning (initial planning, local data-based planning, 
planning ^for local career guidance and counseling activity ^tryout 
and implementation test), career development, needs assessment 
(injjividual and group), resources for guidance, goals and objec- 
tives, new 6areer guidance practices (home- centered guidance, sub- 
ject and nonsubject-matter-based guidance and counseling, and ^om-. ' 
munity centered guidance); placement .(labor exchange models, 
client-centered models, client-advocate models), fol low- through, 
evaluation, community relations and invplvement, staff development, 
and attitudes towai?&^ guidance. A summary of recommendations for 
career guidance prog;|fam, future change and brief projections on 
counselor role in the near future are included. (TA) 

DESCRIPTORS . ^ " 

*Vdcati6Tial Development; *Models; *Occupational Guidance; Counselor 
Role; Placement Services; Community Involvement ;' Program Evaluation j 
*Ch^ge Strategies; *Program Planning; Program Development; *Futures 
(of Society); Needs Assessment; Counseling Objectives; Vocational 
Education; Counselor Training; .Guidance Programs; Career Planning; 
Vocational Followup ^ 
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CONSTRUCT FOR THE FUTURE 



Career-focused' guidance in the future is a major force in- educa- 
tional change. It has the potential of adding relevancy, human- 
ness, equality, and unity to our^e.ducational system. Acceptance 
of this basic concept leads to ,the recognition that career matu- 
rity, /<5r sufficient development, and coping and adjustment be- 
havior can be expected -©nly when systematic attention has been 
given to these concerns .< ^ • 

Fostering appropriate career development becomes as important as 
fostering development i^n the basic skills, in social behavior, or 

,in mental age. ^owlsbey (1975) suggests that if Ve believe - . 
citizens of our nation should learn to adequately cope with career 

'development tasks for^-the personal growth and 'satis*faction of the 
individual, wc will as a nation have to give systematic treatment 
and attention to the 'developAient of these planning and cpping 
skills. She further suggests that a, comprehensive program^ of 
career guidance should haye at least the following components: 

1. The development and xl^ajgJAc^tion^'TJrT^e^^ self-concept, 
includijng^^pJta^^e^P?^ needs, afid values.- 

2., Broad' and systematic exploration of occupations, including 
provision of accurate,^ recent, and meaningful information 
^ ..about occupations. • * 

^. ■ - • ■ ■ . 

5. The r7>sLationship of sqlf-inf ormation to occupational infor- 
mation in meaningful ways. . . . ' 



4, The deliberate teaching of decision-making skills. 

)t tentati\ 

1 



Systematic opportunities for thje individual to test tentative 
occupational choices in low-risk ways. 



6. Assistance with the impifcmentation of specific educational 
and vocatiajiai plans, that is, placement, finding of train- 
ing programs, financial assistance, college selection, *and 
so forth. 

The Center for, Vocational^Education, 1976, expands on the descrip- 
tion of systematic guidance by presenting a two-dimensionaT cyclic 
model for gui^^rfc^ programming. 

■■ . -A ■ 
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1 . Problem-Ne^d-rResour^^ Identification 
• » * 

'Guidance planning, sho^?t'and Ibng range 
Assessment • 

LCareer^ development group ^ » ■ ' • * , 

•Individual-- inter es't, achievement, aptitude , attitude 

Career development--group and- individual 
/behavioral objective ^oup and* individuAl ^ 

Career guidancje method^idefitif ication ' - ^ • • 

Career guidance ^resoyrce identification 
'Staff competency n^eds • * ^ 

C6mm'unity attitude identification and communication 

1, Problem Resolution ^ , ^. 

Community relation^-^d involvement 
gaunseiing— indt^dual and'grpup^ 

Guidance--individual ^nd groups . * \ '* 

Home bas-ed ^ ^ - , 

"Classroom-based ^ ' * • 

Nonsubject matter based 

-Community based ^ , . . 

Placement . 

Evaluation ' " , ^ n 

V 

.Guidance and counseling, viewed by the American Vocational Associa 
^tion as an integral c6mponent-of a school's curriculum, must re- 
late to^the many settings and circumstances *in which individuals 
find tljemselves (home, school, job, community,' church) as well as" 
to roles they play (student, leader, civic member, consumer jjfo- 
ducer) which are influenced ;by life events (ms^rriage^, job coping, 
social and personal adjustments, military, and religious e)(peri- 
efices) . ; ^ 

The American Vocational(^uAssociation*s* position on the meaning of _ 
career parallels that of^uper, 1971, who presents an- encompassing 
framework as follow^.:.^ ' \ 

• , Career is meant to includ^^' seque*nce'.of positions 
occupjed by a person 'as they progress, through life. 
Occupying a positiofi invo^ves .meeting tHe rale expec- 
tations that ajre associated in the mind^of the occu- 
pant and in the minds of those whom they . encounter'; 
with that position.. The majoi* position occupied by 
adolescents^ and adults are those of familyimember , 
.student, and worker (p. 15>'. 



Gysbers et al., 1973, further states that when human .dev/ropment 
for guidanc'e programming is viewed from a life career dev'oiopment 
perspective, xi^e following considerations should be recognized: 



1. The term life career -(^evelopment is not ♦a label'for ah ,educa- 
' tional ^program but describes the total growth and develop- 

ment process of all individuals . * . 

2. People .have careers, employers have occupations. 

3. The life career development ^ncept%ioes not describe a ^ 
single aspect o'f one^s human growth and development. It 
focuses on different kinds of developinent--physica'r, e,mo- 
tional^ and intellectual, as well a's integrating these de- 
velopmental 'stages in a meaningful way. 

4. The life 'career development concept is not restricted to some 
people. A,ll people have a career'-thei't* life is their career. 

This has provided a glimpse of what may be th^ beginning of a new 
future for guidance 'and counseling/ This new legislation along ' 
with others, for example, NDEA 1975--Title III (-30 million doll^r^ 
Women^s Educational^ Equity Act^ The National Institute of Educa- 
tion, Community Education Training Act,^ will allow many of us .to 
Jbring the future closer to reality, * ^ ^ , 



CAREER, GUIDANCE AND COUNSEUNG PROGRAM FOR THE FUTURE 

Once the broad life-role career development conceptualization ^and ^ 
the necessary legislative, administrativ.e, and financial resources 
are provided, a future picture of programmatic guidance and .coun- . 
SQ.ling can be drawn. This section presents one view of^^ what a ' ^ 
future picture might render for our nation's youth and adults. - 

To^organi^e this' very encompassing"picture, ,1 will take on^the 
issues from a seven-point perspective as is shown in Figure 1. 
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CAREER nRVELOPftENT CONTENT MODEL 



A -conceptual career development content model for organizing,- de- 
veloping, and implementing future' career guidance programs* 
(Figure 2) should address sucH issues a*s self, economic, societal; 
leisure and avocatipnal, and attitude and value understandings 
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Figure, 7. Models-Career Guidance Counseling, Placement, Fol low-Up 
' ^ and Fol low- through (Process and\ontent) 



necessary fJr life-role decision making which tesults* in life-role 
planning*- seciiring', and maintenance over the life span. Figure 
2 also, shows how these domains .of learning can be classified in^to 
stages of acquisition and utilization at early'anci late,*t:hildhood , 
early and late adolescence, and adulthood, .The following are 
some critical competencies that need to be considered for c^ch do- 
main. 



CAREER GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
' CONTENT MODEL 




Jh» XOXditi of Mp^f »tfK*» »ccumuUt»d at my po»«t »n tim# whito p<#ying any C0fnbin»tK>n of lift fOkt fof *ny mdntdutl 
(wortt knur* family oo»mTHini<y,.*voc«tioo*l •duC«K)o*l and rtlifOui) , • 



Figure 2. 
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Self'*Understanding.--The individual will recogn;ize ' 

•The relationship of .individual characteristics " to career options. 

V. . - 4 • 

•The interre'latidnship of various iife roles and the inter.active < 
. effects of these roles. ' * , 

. • - -t 

•The effect of environmental factors on selffunderstanding , 



"•The^ effect of personal values on self-understanding.** 

World-of-Work Understanding--The individual will 

•Understand the variety, complexit)c and ayailability of occu- 
pational opportunities in the woi^ps^of work. " K • ' 

•Understand that the occupational structure relates to the goafs, 
needs, and .function?' of society. ' f ^ ' 

•Understand th'p relationship, between various maiiipulatirfg agencies 
.'.(regulator,, lobbying, afivbcacy) on the world of work. * 

'•6ain an appreciatioi/ of the operation of the' law of supply .and 
demand in >the labor-market.- , . r 

. * : *v / - ' ' ' ' * ' * 

Economic Understanding-rThe individual will 

•Understand the relationship- between personal economies', life-style 
'and occupational roles. . * * , . . 

•Understand how^ wealth is accumulated* through saving^ and^nvest- 
me^ts and how it may influence pne^s career and life-style\ . 

•Understand th^^Ti^lat ion ship of one's present and anticipated occu- 
pational status to-economic trends f^und in the community, state, 
and nation. . " - ' - 

* • ' 

Leisure'-and AvocationBl--The individual will * 

•Bfe 'afe.Je to determine the .relationship of occupational roles to 
leisure time pursuits. ' ' < - 

•Be abl^e. to determine' the persogil and social needs th^t can be . 
met through leisure -and avocational activities. - " ^ 

•Be able to recognize, the relationship between physical and eiho-^ 
tional health and appropri^^^^fi^isure and avocg^tiorial activities. 



•Be able, to dertermine how to plan/ prepare for, and utilize "^por- 
tunities for leisure and avocational activities. . 

•Be abje' to realize that involvement in various leisure and avoca- 
tional arctiVities' could determine the patterns of friendship, 
associates, and styles in the community. 

Attitudes and Values-^fhe individual will 

•Recognize individual' differences and become tolerant* in inter- 
personal relationships. 

•Recognize that one's attitudes and values affect selecting and 
prioritizing career goals. 

•Recognize that societal' attitudes-^nd values affect the indivi-^ 
dual's selecting and prioritizing career goals. 

> 

Decision Making--The individual will 

•Develop planning and process skills required to identify the ob- 
^ ■■ jeftt ives of a .task, specify the^esources required, outline the 
steps necessary to complete the task, perform the actual opera- 
tions, and eval^iate final res'ults. 

•Understand the role of self-understanding and personal goals in 
, decision making. ^ ' ^ * 

•Understand the contAbution of others to the decision making pro- 
cess. ^ ^"^""^ — 

•Be able to apply inductive and deductive processes in decision 
" makings, ' 

Recognize that responsible decision making includes' altejftativ'e 
identification, alternative selection, implementation, a^d eval- 
uation.^ i ^ . » 

Career Life-Role Planninfi--The individual will 

''•Recognize that .varjous pathways are available to the achieving of 
career-life go^ls. - " < 

.•Recognize that career planning is a continuous process reflecting 
the 'Continuum of learning and changing environmental factors. 
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•Recognize th^t career opportunities ^ are related to^activities per- 
formed* in educational, avocational , -and social roles. 

•Be able to explore and examine carreer options which relate personal 
characteristics and goals to placement opportunities. • 

•Be able to describe a^sequential process for accomplishing career 
goals. • ' 

•Be able to descrj.be the personal traits and prerequisite quali- 
fications associated with entry' to various placement options. 

'Recognize the relationship of personality traits of a variety 
of employer' and employee relationships. 

•Recognize that career plans reflect one's perceived ability to 
obtain' desired life-role placement- opportunities . 

Career Life-Role Securing and Maintaining— The individual will 

•Develop the behaviol^al competencies necessary for maintaining or 
advancing one*s status iri'various career pathways. 

'Recognize thafr involvement in various career roles a^ffects ^ 
, friendships, associates, and life-style patterns and vice versa. 

•Demonstrate personal" credentials through application forms, 
letters of inquiry, resumes, interview skills, performance and 
proficieilcy demonstrations, and%o,forth. 

•Describe ccpmunity res our9e5, that assist with or provide career 
placement opportunities. ' - - ^ / 

•Locate informational materials which describe placement oppor- 
tunities. ' ^ 

•Develop an understanding of the competencies required, materials 
used, and processes associated with various career activitj.es. 

•Develop understanding of the^ fupdame^tal types of interpersonal 
relationships generated as i re^sult of the interaction of various 
occupational life roles and gain competence in coping and "adjus- 
^ ting to their settings §nd situation. 

* r 

•DevedojT the required skills appropriate for entry into various a 
employment'^ and/or educational opportunities. 



: 1 ^ . 

'Develop the educational and occupational competency regarded as 
basic a^ important to advancing to the next stage of prepara- 
tion, for", entry into or progression within the occupational area 
of interest. 



CAREER. GUIDANCE PROGRAM PROCESS MODEL 



The future hoTds promise for more increased 'systematic' and develop— 
mental planning than ever before ^ Figure 3 represents the critical 
features of planning, that' will be necessary to assure tha-t local 
career guidance programs ^re-in^fact designed, developed, tested, 
and delivered to pieet specific career development needs, of the 
people they are to serve. * . . 



CAREER GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
PROCESS MODEL 




Program Prootn Functions 
ggg Program 0«v«lopmtnt Function ' 
gPft Program Esitntitl Support Functions 



Figure ,3. . ' ' 

o 

A " M 

As graphically displayed in fhis process ihodel, xareer guidance and 
jcotinseling programs must be both syst-ematic "an^i developmental at 
'all levels. This next section of the paper takes each process 
step and suggests aspects necessary for full implementation. 
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PLANNING t 

Planning needs to focus on. at least three, levels, that is,, Mj 
inrtial, (2) local dp-ta-based, and (3) planning for comprel^^ive 
implement at iort^ and evaluation. - A description of each level' and 
suggested criteria follow. / ' ^ _ 

s 

Level 1--Initial Planning: It is suggested that the first step 
to -any change in a gtftdance program is deciding where the pTogram 
is 'currently, where ir needs to move, and how. 

•Identify local support for guidance. , 
•Analyze current datA on career development 'needs . 
•Select and organize personn<pl for planning function, 
•plan ,and implement initial program orientation meetings and 
activities., • „ 

•Determine loca.l resources available for use, 
•Develop plans to examine current career guidance activities. 
^•Develop plans for local needs assessment. 

•Determine low priority goals and behavioral objectives -will he 
established and approved. 

Level 2--Local Data-Based Planning: This planning is' necessary, 
after guidance leaders have determined student needs and resources 
available and have set tentative future goals and objectives. 

•Determine what preseTi.t guidance and ^counseling activities need 
to be dropped, continued, or expanded, 

•Determine what new guidance and counseling activities need to be 
developed ^nd tested. ^ 

•Determine w"ho will be involved in guidance programs or material 
development and dielivery. \ 

•Determine what kinds of inservice training and staff orientation 
are necessary. ^ ' . 

•Determine extent to which stujlents ar^d community need to be 
oriented to future "plans and expectations: 
Determine approaches to both process and student evaluation. 

Level 3--Planning for Locai Career Guidance and Counseling Activity 
Tryout and Implementation Test: As guidance leaders modify 'their 
present career guidance programs, care needs to be exercised that 
new materials and techniques are freely developed and are appro- 
priate to meet^ current student nee'ds. After tryouts are attempted 
and revisions made, care? needs^ to be applied to iotal school or 
district use. 



•Determine activity trybjrft needs and 'what students will be in-' 
vdlved". y^^^ ' . . \ 

•De^termine-^es^t criteria. i^" 
•Detejrmine how guidance program revision win occur. - 
•Determine who will lead test and what resources wilK^e needed. 
•Determine communication and insei^ice needs.,. ; . " , .c 
•Determine cost and timing of tryout and implementation. - 
•Finalize on evalXiation criteria and plans. 



CAREER DEVELOPMENT NEEDS ASSESSMENT ^ 

Career guidance and counseling programs of the future will^Have to 
be based on the assessed student needs, 'In this regard, guidance 
leaders need to reconceptualize the types of local assessments', 
necessaiy and useful. ,One mu^t review the current goals of gui- 
dance and determine what assessment tools and techniques are 
appropriate for local measurements In the examination of a§$ess- 
ment activities currently being used, counselors need to assess' 
the capabilities of (ij individual assessments, ^nd* (2) grgup 
assessments^ 

INDIVIDUAL ASSESSMENT " ^ 

Counseling and guidance in the 1980s must devote fcloser attention 
to the individual <^needs of students. The inventory of individual 
needs and desires is an intimate and personal affair as is the 
counseling for such needs. 

While in many cases students may have similar patterns of develop- 
ment or may be facing similar concerns, the role of tfie counselor 
is to help the individual analyze and cope with his or he?: unique 
world. Such help requires that the counselor bring*. particularized 
knowledge to the .situation and be prepared to interpret -it . This 
counselor must also be able to answer 'question^ students ii)ight 
pose or to raise questions about subjects the student h^s not con- - 
sidered. Thj^s kind of work must occur face-to-face, one-to-oae. 

The counselor needs to tum^to many sourte5.> ^procedures , and tech- 
niques to help the student answer questions, acqt^ire the, skills 
for better self-understanding, cppe with theworld, and be a better 
decision maker. The uniqueness of the individual and the indivi- 
dual's situation precludes, the standardized application" of any. 
methods. It is not possible, given the current state of knowledge 
on human behavior^ to determine before conferring with a s'tudent ^ 
what information is needed to help^ him or her. The counselor wiH 
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usually find that he or she and the counselee must jointly embark 
pn a complex &.nd time-consuming quest over a considerable period of 
time* i ^ 

The following is a general guide for what information needs to.be 
collected: 

*1. A. clear conception^of the particular concern of the counselee. 
1, A developmental picture of the person (historical). 
3: A composLte of ^his or her social and cultural background.. * 

Individual assessment for career counseling planning is very limited 
at;- present. If the function of career guidance is to p^romote the 
career development o? each student, we have to know ^not only the 
specifics of what we are trying to promote and what activities will 
promote these specifics, but we have to know each student well. 
Consequently, relying on-^interest inventories and aptitude tests 
cannot sixff ice . > ^ 

i \ 

Assisting students in §ielf-understanding by standardized procedures 
or by procedures that require the intermediation of a counselor 
does not p^Qvide students with the self-understanding capability re- 
quired^ to prepare them for life-role ctfanges. Procedures must be 
found which will develop this c^ability in studeats (Hartz, 1976). 
In the future, counselors will heed new procedures and resources 
to gather, record, and ®nterpret^necessary student data. Accor- 
dingly, comprehensive criter<p.a need, to be developed to assure that 
valid data are obtained and properly used; 



GROUP ASSESSMENT 

To maintain or improve local guidance'^rograms , guidance personnel 
should fbcus their planning and practice on a well-thought-oqt 
career' development model (Figi3«:e 2)? Once a model is acceptipd, a 
guidance program needs to focus on two basic principles: (1) pro-^ 
blem identification .and (2) problem resolution. Accordingly^ be- 
fore problems or needs can be^'rationatly resolved, they must' be 
iuentif i'ed' and defined. In this context, a model-based carreer de- 
velopment "needs assessment approach to program planning is 'neces-, 
sary^ for the future -whether it be formal or informal, large or 
small scale. * \ / ^ 

The pr'ocess of needs assessment includes at least four basic steps: 
(1) determine desired' student status, (2) measure actual status, 
(3) _Siscov^r' discrepancies, and (4) establish priority goals and 
objectives. • * ^ " 



Because group assessments of thi^ type are difficult and tim'e con- 
suming, new procedures need to be examined, A team effort, utili- 
zing faculty, staff, students, and numerous community members, 
holds great promise. 

The people in positions of power and inf luence--such as administra- 
tors, teacher leadeTs and leaders of parent, business, and . community 
groups--should be represented in a needs study. Without knowledge- 
able support from the power structure of the school and community, 
little permanent program development is likely.. 

Starting with people whp appear interested is popular m a time of 
shared decision making, and it can also ger[erate enthusiasm and 
commitment from others. A needs study must involve ,a 'crjoss-section 
of the school and community and i^ot just the^ most Vocal or powerful 
elements. A comprehensive career guidance program should nor he 
a "counselors* program" or a "teachers* program" or a "business 
program," hut a total school /community program. 

The foHowing should be considered in any needs study with possible 
additions or mdSif ications based on local fconditions : ' • 

•Policy- makers in schoj^l administration 

•Parents 

•Students 

•Graduates 

•School Leavers 

•Employers . . / * 

'•Teachers ' ^ ^ ' 

•Other community members (volunteer .and service ^agencies) 

How will guidance leaders utilize a broad base of <fcommuniiy and 
school personnel in assessing-. student nieeds? People from^^ the eight 
populations mentioned can help in nuijierous^ways with all /four steps 
of a need§ assessment. ^ ^ 



1 . Determine desired status 
method could use interviews 



•The individual^ information gathering 
ii.cuiiu^a ^wwx^ wo^^ V and Questionnaires- to get responses 

from population representatives 4t each stage in thje needs 
study. The*^l|||k force method use* meetings to jet /response^3' 
fr.om population rapre^entatiyes . I Both methods ,may / include I 
questiomaires' or intei^iews with|'larger sainples'of people. -1 ^ 
Both approaches may also use facei-to-f ace meeting^. . \ 

Asking selected persons to periodically react to career gui-\ 
dance goals and to rank order needs can be done e/xclusiyely J 
with individual contacts, through committee meetings,, or in \ 
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some gombination of the two. In both instances, it may^be de- 
sirable to further sample the different populations for specific 
information critical for program planning, ' '\ * 

Emphasizing group meetin^s^jwith a task force representing the 
eight involved populations /can stimulate creative brainstorming, 
and increase indi^vidual commitment to th^ career guidance pro- 
gram, r 

Measure actual current needs. Once assessment ins truments, have 
been tested and procedures for administration, data collection,^ 
tabulation, and interpretation decided on', administration could 
bfe fairly easy. Conducting the assessments^ in the regular 
classroom setting is ideal. With' good orientation and training) 
teachers could conduct the administration. Students could per- 
form scoring and tabulation activities as part of a math or 
social studies class. Besides performing computational skills, 
student learn about surveying, and gain a new understanding of 
how the school goes about preparing rationales for guidance and 
curriculum change. ' ( « 

Discover discrepancies. ' Againa, it could be efficient and wise 
to have some or all eigh^t populs^tions listed earlier to assist 
in determining the differences between .the school's de'sired. 
career development state for , students and the areas of concern. 
The needs identified need to be traii^lated into student l/arn-^ 
ing statements 'or goals^ and vyha cQuld 'better participate/in 
this than, the students^ theiiiselves , "^lon^with their par^ts and 
future employers.? ' \ \ , ! 

Establishing priority goals and ohjecrtves, ^Bather than an 
individual or a small group determining \he future priority 
goals for the guidance program, it should ^be, a team affair.; - 
Broad-based participation in th^s type of heed translation and 
decision making will result in greater staff, stu^nt, and 
community involvement and support for gui4^nce. 



RESOURCES FOR GUIDANCE \ 

'A 

IVhile commercial publishing firms, state departments of education, 

and other agencies' 'l\'ay^''T7l*aretl''on'- t-he-maridet-.a;.^^ 

Materials, the* greatest amount of quality /resources for guidance 
have rfot been tapped. I feel that if guidance leaders were to 
identify and extensively use the (1) material, (2) human, (3) 
facilitative, and (4) organizational resources in^ their area, little 
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need would exist -for large purchases of expensive^ outside materials. 

After determining approximately the kinds o'f resources /that might 
be useful for 'guidance, ^the next step is determining their sdurces. 
Counselors, teachers, ^a^dministrators, students, librarians, tKe 
secretary, and such groups as parent support groups arid school clubs 
can be of great assistance. By using local resourcesjas the base 



for development., future guidance programs can become 



lore useful. 



Parent support group suggested resource leadership functions are 

■ • 1 ^1 ■ ' 

1. Determine the location and resource catpgbries to,add?:ess. 
Determine community groups thatjcould be involved in the' 
identification of resources. / 

3. ^ Dletermine procedures on how to 'obtain resource information, • 

4. Determine how to record information ^or^ staff and student use. 



EXAMPLE: PROCEDURE FOR THE FUTURE 



A simple, , time-saving method for the parent support group to collect^ 
this information could include the following procedure^f^ 

\r A member of the guidance team should prpAfLde an ovei?^i'ew of 

f^reer guidance program and resource assessment so the partici- 
pants will better understand the purpose of their task. Also, 
during this overview, participants should become sensitive to 
the fact 'that th^ey are searching^ for sources to. provide material, 
human, facilitative, and organizational resources. Have the 
parent support group, with the resource ass^es^ment leader and 
'possible/neijibers of the guidance team hold a "brains toigi^ng** 

. sessj^^m to generate a Community SoQrcfe Id^tif ication List. 
During the brainstorming session, the "^roup will complete as 

"much, of the form 'as possible. ^ . 

2. After the Comunity Source Identification List has been com- 
' pleted^ the resour6e assessment leader should identify potential 
resources with incomplete data and divide those incomplete 
sources among group members ^o complete the information -requested 
- f At this time, they shouTd be reminded that if ^hey coirte, across 
adaitional sources mot mentioned in the ^brainstorming, they ajso . 
should be identified. ^"^^ » ^ 



e group will identify how' 



^ The 'resource assessment leader and th^ 
";the- information-. CO Llec.ted_could be returned ta the leader. 

(f the interest of the parent support group is strong enough, it 
could continue involvement in the resource assessment jjfocess 

4 • . - 
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isting^vith contacting the sources and collecting data on the 
ources identifed (Green ,^1976^./' ^ ^ 

Whilfe'the major facus- shoii-ld be on ^pcal aYidr area resources, gui- 
dance* leaders -also must become ^better in£brme<^ regarding state 
and national resources and assistance available. Possible' sources 
could include such state agencies as thq^fcpartments of education; 
'the state board of education; jthe state boar^of regents *ifor edu- 

• cation; the state -board of vocational" rehabilitation^; the state 
library^oard; l^he different branches of state government such as the 

^*legisla^:ive, executive', and the * iudi^zial ; state historical societies; 
and other sqhools both public and priyate within the state. There 
are various ways of identifying and contacting -these sources,, but we 

* suggest stich tools as the ' statp -educational direlb'tory, state tele- 
phone operator,^ directory as-sistance, .5tat^ legislator, city 
directories., and local members pf state associations. This Source 
identification can be' done by students or by members of a parent 
support group. ' , ' u „ 

' ' ■ ' \ " 

. CAREER GUIDANCE PROGRAM GOALS AND. OBJECTIVES . • \ 



Career guidance program goal^s need tso be define* as prior?. ti^s 'that 
reflect \the educational outcomes toward wHich the ^total career gui- 
dance will be directed for a prescribed period of .time. < Gd^lk will 
serve to answer the following question concerning' program deve^lop- 
ment, "What can reasonabJy be expected '.as a result of the program?" 

All futQre career development or career ^M^dance goal statements 
define the ^inowledge, skills, and attitudes students acquire from 
career guidance activities. The established set of career guidance^ 
program ^gbaTs should identify most of th^ important career develop- 
ment skills, knowledge, and ^at^itudes .midents^ should have to plan 
satisfying life roles. • ' / > - ^ 

Behavioral objt^ctives bring meaning '^nd meas.urement to the guidance 
program's developmental goals by defining* sequential development 
relationships in terms of behavio-r that can be described from ob- 
servation, objective measurement, and self reports. ^ Jacobson and 
Mitchell (1975) provide future direction by delmoristratj.ng the im- 
portance of this point, with a maste^^lan '/or career guidance and 

Unignjpgh School Districf , based on 



counseling for jthe ^^^ossmont 
' student and program goalfe, subgoaTsT^d behavioral objectives 

The master pl^n approach* provides a possible model for all of us in 
guidance^who are looking for change. * \- 
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272^ National Assessment for Educational Progress (1971) summarizes 
the need for loc&lly^ based career development objectives, ^t sug- 
gests ttiat local guidance planners confer at length with teachers, 
' administrators and interested laymen to gain advice on the focus ' . 
of their school's guidance program. By participating in the develop 
ment and review of program o]?ject'ives, they will gain awareness 
of the importance of guidance to youth and adults in' their community 

PROMISING NeW career GUIDANCE PRACTICES 



As we look to -the future, the most exciting new dimension of guidanc 
del'ivery is those techniques that bring together -the. settings and 
resources of the 'school, home, and community. Further, through* 
systematic plamjjlng for their use, career guidance programs will 
be increased and enriclited to better meet the unique needs of stu-. 
dents in any educational- setting 

As stated earliet, new Smphasis on guidance activities must be found 
outside the guidance office or departmey^t. This is not to say that 
counselor-centered guidance activities are not vital, appropriate,, 
or effective. It doe6 suggest that other dimensions of the school's 
cQrjiculum must be used with the supportive^ home and communit^f, 
center -opportunities. The following is a description of' the'po- 
tent-ial of home-centered, subject-matter-centered, nonsubject-, 
- ma-tter-centerei^j and^ coinmunit y-cen t ered g uidan c e as th e^ fogus^ of 
the futujre. ' * — , - - 



HOME-CENTERED GUIDANCE 

There are many ways for'^parents to be involved in various aspects 
of their child's career ^deyelopmen^. For example, family members 
can provide cultural, recreational, and work opportunities for- 
children. Parents can facilitate meeting their children's needs 
"by maintaining open communication^ with the school. They can in- / 
volve their' children' in family decision' making'. can provide 

information about and exposure to occupational or role alternatives 
in which their children express an interest* Parents can provide 
opportunitfes for their children to accept responsibiliti^^s in. 
the home and community. ^ 

The school can be instrumental in developing parent awal:enes*s of 
the many ways in which career development can be facilitated. 
Books, dicu^sion groups, counseling groups.; and classes aimed 'at 
teaching specific skills can be used by the school as way.s to ^ 
reach parents. The role of the scHooTiTi home-centered guidance 
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is to spark the interest for home-centered guidance practices.. 
After the initial generation of ideas and suggestions, the schooT 
assumes a secondary role in home-centered guidance. Activities in- 
volving the' family could include travel, family problem-solving 
situations, television related discussions , parenf^training activi- 
ties, parent/student issue-centered discu3sion groups; parents as 
'counselor activities, and so forth. ' ^ ' ' 

SU&JECT-MATTER-BASED GUIDAtlCE. ' ^" * 

Th^ future focus on/guidance in the classroom demonstrates the ^ 
position that career .guidance must permeate the entire curriculum 
to be realistic, practic,al, and achievable. Furthermore, for most 
of the career development needs of students, the classroom and its 
subject-ma'tter content are^ in fact, the most appropriate means of 
delivering guidance experiences .> 

The plarined integration of infusion of career development goals to 
locally determined student career 'development needs info current 
subject-matter goals and content should enable students to: 

•Find new interests , -challenges, and purpose in the various subjects 
in which the)^ are enrolled. 

•Demonstrate more classroom participation and subject matter re- 
tention. 

•See the weed to increase the number of basic skill courses. 

Furthermore, through blending in sul^ject-matter application activi- 
ties related to actual community-related settings, educa£tors will^ 
demonstrate more directly their concerns preparing ^udents for 

effective participation in various coiranunity roles. 

" - *> 

In approaching the task of implementing career guidance in the cLass 
Xo6m, the following key steps and concerns should be considered: 

1. Faculty should be invited^'^to^ participate. Voluntary rather than 
mandatory participation is the key .word in pilot attempts in 
any local schoo'l. Guidance leaders -need to recognize that the 
most effective ' volunteers are schoo-l staff members willing to,' 
accept the risks 'of innovation and the extra work involved in 
relatin-g classroom activities to occupations and other varied 
life-role experiences, • ' 

2. Faculty need to have background information on the school's 
career guidance goals, plans, and existing activities as well 
as the result^ of the current needs assessment. 
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'Faculty need to have time to "brainstorm" the kinds of experi- 
ences they might organ^ze^ tQ enable studentsU:^ ^^discover and 
understand their career development needs ,and Ways to' meet 
them.' Faculty need, to- feel free to contri])ute^ideas 'they might 
have on how they would set 'up experiences for students'. 



1^ 
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4. Faculty need to be exposed to a wide variety *k)f t'&^cl^iques' or 

methods that might be useful to them.' \ 
I ^ * ^ 

Lastly, 'subjiect-matter based guidance must be well orgaiyized and 
reflect at least the following areas of planning: . • 

•Student needs -^-^^ ' 

•Student goals. and objectives , ^ 

^Rationale' for suboj ect matter infusion. 
•Prerequisite learnings. 

Teacher/counselor activities--direct, indirect, or shared/ 
•Student activities. , . \ 

♦Resources needed (material/human) . ^ , 
•Evaluation. * , . * > 

'Suggesffed time needed^ for mastery. 

N0NSU5JECT-MATTER-BASED ^ ' 
GUIDANCE AND^COUNSELING - 

The guidance profession has been pr9;yiding a heavy training and 
literature emphasis on group counseling over the past ten years. 
Still this technique is not being used enough especially since 
group counseling .has beeq^effective in both meetin'fe student needs 
and overcoming some of the time problems counselors have for stu- 
dent interactions. 



•One ^caution about the future use of group counseling is that those 
y^&ilizing the, technique, teacher or counselor should be fajniliar 
with human and career development theory and have a basic under- 
Standing of group dynamics. Counseling, like other guidance 
practices, must be organized in relationship ..to the goals and 
needs o^fthe students ^eing served. Group counseling can be used • 
with any age level and in the future we must consider increased 
situations in which students, ae well as numerous significant 
peers and adults in their lives are encouraged to be involved v 
under the pr.of essional direction of the counselor. 

Because the literature is rich with technique ideas on group coun- 
seling, this paper will only chal leng6 'all guidance specialist^, 
to take the position t^at "The school counselbrcan and mast 
' address the needs of Students through counseling'either one^to 



one 
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dr in groups^/'*' This position will demand that counselors utilize , 
increasing numbers of professionals and paraprofessionals to give 
leadership' te>v j(l) information- giving , (2) test and inventory ad- 
ministration, apd (3) a host of administrative and sunervisory • 
functions. Hartz.(1976) ^suggests that Avithin the limited time . 
available, counselors mu5t utilize tfie one-to-five process to es- 

^tablish support and focus on 'the leamirfg task and then use other , 
procedures (group counseling) td achieve task resolution. Using 
this approach, the school counselor can provide services to each* 

>student .within the constraints iqiposed by the 'school ^setting. In 
suiranarizing Hartz, the foUowing diagram shows the crrtical line ^ 

,of need for ^counseling regarding student center needs md thfe outer 
edge of the cycle being .the area in which noncounseJor assistance 
can be used. . , ' 
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Figure '5. 



Placing the student^s individual heed-at *the ^peak in relationship 
to the need for professional counseling is critical To assume- . 
that group guidance or counseling can be the first or primary . 
technique to me^t students' n^eds is jitft healthy.' -It is the re- 
lationship established and the perspective gained through ihdividual 
counseling -that give^focus and meaning to group approaches. 
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Counseling is the heart of the profession and new and aggressive *ways 
-mus4: be--dauelQp©d^ad__used to allow us the_time, ta_lent^ resources, 
and administrative cl)iffliii.tment to practice our profession. 

NONSUBJECT-MATTER-BASED 
GUIDANCE ^ . - 

As! counselors are able to enlist larger ntimbers of faculty, students, 
an<i community members in the m'anagement and delivery of guidance, 
the scl^ool's support services and facilities will be effectively 
involved in a variety of ways. The future success of guidance will 
depend on greater utilization of . the school ',s library, bulletin * 
boards, public address system, audiovisual aids centers^ learning 
centers, student and faculty newsletters, study halls, and so forth. 
By utilizing faculty and students combined with key resources with'in 
the community, the classrooms and hallways can re^le^ft a constant 
image of learning for living: (1) job, (2) leisure^' (3) continuing 
education, and (4) community participation and leadership. Job 
fairs hobby shows, career centers, leisure activity demonstrations, 
announcements of community events, local business displays, speakers* 
and demonstrations provided on a planned ba#is will make learning 
reasonable and applicable. 

In summary, guidance leadeprs need to encourage and suppprt facility 
to carry out activities that reflect student and employer sugges- 
tions on new informat^n and experiences students, need to make in- 
formed career development choices. 

COMMUNITY-CENTERED 
GUIDANCE 

Last, the future direction for guidance del^ivery must, 'more than' 
ever, involve community-based settings. Business, ijidustry, lah£)r, 
local governmental agencies, civic associations, and community 
agencies provide rich untapped resources for future consideration. 
As contemporary schools open ^heir doors to employees, clergy, re- 
tired workers and community agency personnel, they should be 
viewed as potential guidance team memb^s. Increased work-related 
experiences; work exploratory experiences; learning centers using 
community tools, talent, and facilities; faculty internship ex- 
periences; learning centers using community tools, taletit-, and 
facilities; faculty internship experience; and big brother/big 
sister approaches will have an increased realism to the school- 
centered approaches. 
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PUCEMENT 



, There has been controversy over the years regarding the status of 

and the center of responsibility for jo|), educational, and special ^ - 

^ needs placement in pur schools. National and state legislation, 

state departments of education, local citizen groups, and employers ''^ ^ 
are all expressing a desire and mandate that our schools assume 
greater responsibility for employability and employment skills 
oecessary for youth's transition into education and job adjustment 
, experiences. . ' - , ' 

Cyphers (1970) views placement as the guidance function that en- 
compasses all activities which affect the placeability of students. ^ 
Placement must be viewed as helping students make the next step in 
generalizing their emerging vocational identity. Such a respon- 
sibility goes beyond the actual mecbai[iics of placing a person on a 
job. In broadest terms, the placeme^t^e^onsibi lity of school 
staff is to prepare students to be aware, conceptualize, and genera- 
lize their vocational identity, 

. Consistent ;vith this viewpoint, placement in the future should be 
perceived as a continuous process. Furthermore, placement needs to 
reflect activities designed to ensure that* each ^ student acc^pli^hes 
^ an orderly transition from an institution setting to the next 

student-desijXed level of career prjeparation, procurement, or ad- 
vancement (Kosmo^, 1975), 

The future demands that guidance^specialists assist youth in 



1. Talking to parents regarding career arid educational plans. 

2. Training for interviewing or applying for a job and further 
education. 

3. Obtaining- written materials aboBt occupations or educational 
and training progr'^s . 

4. - Obtaining job tryouts or work experiences. 

5. Obtaining information about job Qpeijjjigs and educational entry 
requirements . 

6. Locating specific jobs or schools for further training, 

7. • Training for a specific occupation. 

8. Obtainiiig courses on occupations. 

9. Training how to get along on the job (coping and adjustment 
skills), ^ • ' 

10. Exploring and evaluating educational goal options. 

11. Exploring and evaluating employment goal options. 

12. Knowing about referral services available to help in the planning,- 
preparation, and coping with placement plans *of students. 
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Kosmo (1976) suggests that th4re are three models of placement to 
be considered for the future: 

LABO|U EXCHANGE MODELS 

The focus in the labor exchange iir6del is on increasing employinent 
opportunities available to the ^tudent. The mediating role of 
pl.acement services between emp/oyer needs, and student needs has 
Deen .suggested. 

Placement programs which operate fr^jm a labor exchange perspective, 
tjierefore) often attempt to encourage employers to use their "ser- 
vices by providing prescreening activities. Suqji prescreening 
theoretically reduces employers* hiring costs. "*The major activity 
in the^labor exchange model is the recruitment of job opportunities. 
To maintain these listings, placement personnel attempt to provide 
employers with a ready^ supply of qualified applicants. 

This approach to placement has traditionally b^en used in post- 
secondary institutions where graduates possess the designated 
educa4:ional prerequisites needed for occupational entry. It was 
also obs,efved as the-miost common ^proach adopted by secondary 
schools in answering their students' placement needs. The proce- 
dure essentially involves developing a job placement- off ice in the 
school where applicants register and designate their area of ^ob 
preference. Through use of the Parsonian iflodel, the applicants 
are matched with available job openings. 

Consistent with this focus, program evaluation typically includes ^ 
only the number of placements with no attempt to relate these to 
a student's training or goals. 

The major activities in all these programs ^flect the emphasis on 
recruitment of 'opportunities from employers. The future approach 
should include hiring a placement specialist ^ perform the fol- 
lowing Activities: - - 

1. Select ail advisory coiranittee, 

2, • Su/vey the community .for potential job openings, 

3, Visit employers to solicit openings, , * v 

4, Develop a clearinghouse"for job oppo*yturiities: 

5. Publicize th^e .placement program'. \ ^ . , * 

6. Refer students to^appropriate openings, ^ ' 
T,.- Follow up. on referrals. 

8. Maintain records of placements obtained, ^ ' 

In the future, guidance personnel should have primary responsibility 
lacement , 
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CLIENT-CENTERED 
MODELS 

In contrast to the labor exchange model, the client-centered model 
*is focused almost solely on increasing the "placeabilit^*' of the 
. client. No attempt is made^to solicit openings from employers. 

Thfe coiifiselor *s responsibilities include providing information to 
the client on sources of job leads, interviewing techniques, 
appropriate appearance, application procedures, arfd follow-up con- 
tacts. Rehabilitation clients may also receive occupational train- 
ing and various guidance services, including testing, information, 
counseling, and career planning. However, in the client-centered 

'''^^^^iJ^^IS^-^^ responsibilities do not extend to direct 

empT^er xTontaCt. . ' ^ 

A particular benefit of th.e client-centered approach with youth 
appears to be its strong emphasis on developing student indepen- 
dence in placement-securing skills.^ This training would be par- 
ticularly valuable for . the msfny students who will find it neces- 
sary to relocate to a less 'familiar labor market. Training, in 
application and interview procedures and occupational information 
should be priorities ^mong the major guidance/placement services 
tnade avarlable to students. 

Nevertheless, sole f^oqus on the client-centred approach negates 
the importance of previous preparation as a major variable affec- 
ting placpfflent. As in 'the l^bor exchange model, placement is 
perceived as a discrete event rather than a continuous process in 
which occupational and educational decisions continually interact 
to affect future placemen-t.. options. The emphasis^ on the individual 
person might tend to ignore the major influence of family and 
peers in the career decision-making process. Furthermore,' the 
approach suggests there is no need to alter the status quo in the 
labor market so a third approach is offered.^ 

•| CLIENT-ADVOC-ATE 
I MODELS 

In the client-advocate model, placement* presents the greatest possi* 
bility for the futu-re and is perceived as both a function of client 

^ skills and the availability of opportunities. Placement, from this 
perspective, is integral to the guidance function and to both pro- 
gram planning for the institution and career planning for the indi- 

^vidual. The actual services provided to an applicant are based on 
the current unique, needs presented at a given time. 



In summary, Kosmo (1975) presents a scf(00l-based career placement 
delivery system (Figure 5)^.' 
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Figure 5 



The following needs -.are essential* for future placement program de- 
velopment and delivery: 

m » 

1. Total school staff involvement • , ^ ^ 

2. Community participation ^ ' s 

3. Student participation 

4. Instruction in preparatory skills 

5. Career appraisal services 

6. Informational services 

7. , Career counseling services . ' • 

8. Preparation for relocation 

9. Training for- placement • securing and maintaining skills • 
10. Placement solicitation- and development' 
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^OLLdW^ROUGH 



In the'past, the concept of student follow- through has been more 
theoretical than practical. The act of knowing if student>s have 
obtained educat>ional, job, or special needs placement will not be 
sufficient in the future. Counselors, in cooperation with parents ,^ 
employers, and educators at all* levels, need to be con^med with 
the progress and problems s^tudents are having in their transition. 
Counselors need .to design both priorities and resources ,so that 
they can provide persiSLnal (f ace-t;o-face, telephone, or mail) 
communication With e^^ging students during the first year or two . 
after graduation. -I^-^^e'ms *V^as'Onab-le that if wevais -counselors 
along with faculty anllj^pax^rits attempt to assist youth in their 
transitions' we should demons tl^ate ou^r^ qpncern by maintaining contact 
and responding to th^r^ concerns and calls for assistance. This\ 
means, that we ^ili. keep ,in jouch with former students and not al- 
ways wait for major problems to occur. 



EVALUATION 



The call for comprehensive career 'guidance program planning will 
make^ its evaluation achievable and useful. With new sophistication 
being applied to guidance program planning, development, and imple- 
mentation, increased performance can be expected from evaluations. 
Planning and evaluation must be j-nseparable and interdependent. 
Evaluation of guidance^ long labeled as the weakest link in the 
total program, need? new commitment, skillful attention, and engi- 
neering. , 

There ar^ several dimensions of evaljuation that ^leed to be embedded 
in' the fiber of all future guidance programs: 

1. Guijiance Ipaders must repeat their program's career development 
I needs assessment to identify changes in -student career develag^ 

jnent skills and knowledge resulting from career guidance efforts. 

2. Guidance lenders need to examine existing programs of assess- 
ment-- interesV inventories, ^aptitude measures, and achievement 
measures--to se^ if increased career guidance activities have 
made a difference^ ^ 




3. . Opinion^ surveys designed for faculty, parents, empV^gyers, and 
students need to be conducted to gain objective indications of 
program effectiveness., ^ 
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4. Follow-up surveys need to be conducted annually for present 
and past graduates to measuite program effectiveness^ and ^ 
weakness. 

5. The total set of program goals and objectives needs to be assesse 
in relationship to all planned guidance activities. This means 
that v^e must evalua^te sirtgle activities as well as the entire 
program to draw, total program evaluation perspectives. 

The major considerations for program evaluation should focus on at 
least the following: 

1. Student achievement of career guidance objectives. 

2. Increased use and effectiveness of^ community Resources and in- 
volvement. \ 

3. Decreased dropout and school absenteeism. ^ 

4. Increased^ student achievement in the various subject areas. 

5. Parents* perception of student progress 

6. Parents' perception of guidance performance 

7. Increased involvement of teachers in guidance delivery. 

8. Increased perceptible student placement adjustment. 
9- Cost effectiveness. 

10. Increase in v^rk-related experiences ^ 

11. Extent to which students, parents request counseling. 

12. Extent to which student data are used by parents, students, and 
faculty in life-role planning and decision making. 

COMMUNITY RELATIONS AND INVOLVEMENT 

Succ*essful, comprehensive, practical/ and. timely career '^ijuidance for 
'our youth and adults depends- largely x>n the amalgamation of the 
school resources with thecoramunity. In earlier times, the school 
and its personnel were^-^ilvterwov^n into the fabric of the community, 
but this is no longer true in our large cities. Because many coun- 
selors are virtually unknown to most community members, including 
parents, much of the future of guidance programs will depend on » 
the creation of new^ommunication. techniques and educator-parent- 
employer partnerships. As current guidance-related community re- 
lations programs are examined, the following issues appear to be 
the most pressing (Stein, 1976): 

1. Upgrading the image of a school is career guidance program in 
the community. 



2. Finding means of identification of-a^ool of expert resource 
personnel to serve the school and the* career guidance program, ♦ 
as needed, in a variety of planning, deciding, development, 
delivery, and evaluation fui|ctions. 

3. Developing a'fT ongoing system of promoting good community re- 
< lationships . . ' ' ' « 

4. * Obtaining advice on curriculum and program changes. 

5. Promoting expert assistance in the placement, function of the 
careepryguidance^ program. 

6. Developing a viable system of advisory councils which will 
function in a positive and ongoing manner. 

/ ' ' 

7. Training 'of school personnel in the use of a variety of community 
relatian techniques'. / - 

8. Prioritizing the use of successful commpnilty re^tions tech- 
niques to assure optimum effectiveness. 

9., Cataloging and disseminating information to. staff regarding re- 
sources in the community ..through which students may gi^n ex- 
periences related to career information,' exploration, md place- 
ment . ^ . 

I • ' ' • ' \ f 

The* community as ajwhole seemsVpvilling to take increased roles and 

responsibilities^or assisting students in their career development. 

The Center fbiH/ocational . Education in a study of factors impinging 

on school/ community relationships (1973) found that employers and 

citizens'* 

1. Are positive about spending time in the community. 

2. Favor the school 's. use of on-the-job training experiences. 

3. Would, through civic and professional organizations, devote 
time and effort to "the school i ' ' , 

The evidence indicate? t^e richness and eagerness of human resources 
in the community. Counselors need to cultivate stronger worker re- 
lationships *'wi'th comraunit/ members and groups. This expansion- of 
the' community resource is both realistic and* timely. 

Why should community members want to initiate or Irrcrease their 
participation in the school *s guidance .program? The following 
suggested reasor^^ might serve' as a'^base for everyone in the pro- 
fession to plan "a bi^oader community relations and involvement pro- 
gram for guidance: ^ * ♦ * 



1. '. Involvement helps business and industry to meet theii: public 

.service responsibilities, 

2. .Cooperation insures a greater input in the develoninent and re- ^ 

vision of curriculum, guidance programs, and educational 
policies. 

3/ Participation in career guidance acti^iti^s provides an oppor- 
tunity to better understand and evaluate th^ educational effort 
iix,teriijs of local g^mmunity needs. 

4. Participation by workers result in considerable personal satis- 
faction from helping students develop th^ir interests^ -abilities, 
. . and attitudes. 

/ ■ ■ 

5/^ Participation jln cooperative educational programs result m an 
improved public image of the organizations involved. 

6. Students will leave school with b'^tter preparation, and more 
realistic perceptions of the world of woi*k and its demands. , . 

7. Most members of the cpmrnunity have a genuine concern for youth 
and want to do whatever they can to help each student real^izj^ 
his or her fullest potential. 

Last, the types of community assistance ideas are limitless, coji-* 
strained only by the imagination of thfe counselor's, their knowledge 
of the community as a resource, and their willingness to provide 
fl^Gxible leadership and initiative. Burt (1971) provides a'few 
ideas for all ' of us to consider as we think of ways the^ <^ommunity 
c^n participate in our career guidance program efforts^ 



1. Assisting in the development of school guidance policies^^i- 
dance ^program obj^ectives, and specific programs of guidance. 

2. Providing" opportunities for field trips to various businesses 
and industries and community leisure locations. 

3. Assisting studen^s^^taining on-the-job training through coopera- 
tive and other educational work-related progr^s. 

4. Helping i'n the development of guidance curricula relevant to the 
world of work, leisure, education, and community participation. 

5. Providing 'industrial equipment and machines to schoojls for 
instruction. 



/ 



6. Providing raw materials to schools for instructional programs. 

7. Furnishing books, pamphlets, and other printed materials for 
guidance and iVistructioa." ' ' * 

8. Furnishing school teachers and counselors with information on 
educational requirements for various jobs. 



9. Providing, the schools with information oa staffing needs, 
10. 



Assisting the schools- ,in the developraefft and i\se of aptitude 
and achievement tests.. \ 



11. Evaluatpg layout and use of the physical plants as wellljKs . gui- 
dance facilities at schools. 



12. Providing exploratory and '*hands-on" training opportunities .to 
students. 

13. Furnishing other instructional aids (sample kits of raw materials, 
'finished products exhibits , training aids) f^r use In class- 
-room, guidance, and shop instruction. 

14. Furnishing schools with directories of business' and industry re- 
source persons. , * ' ' 

15. Providing bpportynities for , teachers , counselors, and support 
personnel to obtain work experience in busines.ses^ and industries. 

16. ' Arranging for visits to business offices and industrial plants 

by teachers ajid counselors. . ' * , , '* 

17. Conducting seminars on various topics for teachers and coun- 
> selors. 



18. 



19. 



Assisting in the managemeflt of school's ^ui-daaciej)rograms in 
various ways (budget pr^arltion, ''financial planning^- staff 
utilization, procurement* advice). 

Providing financial support for 'Student recognition programs 
(scholarships, camper.ships , and ^o-tfTer awards). 



20. Providing public relations support for the school ''s career gui- 
dance programs. 

21. Providing one-to-one tutorial assistance. 



r 
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22. ^Providing interviewing,' testing, and placement ass 



istance\ 



23. Providing feedback on performance of graduates and information' 
on continuing education needs. 

What is needed for 1984 is the identification and amalgamation for, 
use of al,l the rich . resources that service our schools. Witli the 
strengths of the community utilized, the fffture for guidance de- 
livery is -exciting. 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



Earlier, references from the pr.oposed educational ^amendments were 
cited. If future funding has any^nfluence on guidance priorities 
for the future, we will see' intensive preservice and inservice 
activities at all levels of education and within community agencies 
during the next five years.. • ^ 

Also, because of inadequacies in educational or training programs, 
obsolescence of skills as a result of * innovations in the profession, 
or the introduction- of new programs or techniques, a need may arise 
to upgrade or enhance guidance persoitnel's skills ai^d knowledges. 
Some inservice programs may involve attempts at large scale re- 
training of certain individuals. 

•> 

If our contemporary educational system is to be restructured around 
the real Ufe developmental n^eds of students as required for the 
implementation of career guidance, it will have to undergo m^or 
change.' While inservice education is not and should not be con- 
sidered a paftacea for all weaknesses, it is one of the most impor- 
. tant avenues for change available to educators, one that recognizes 
that the foundation of improved ins t r uc t ion - i s. 'the human element. 
Staff members (teachers, administrators, and guidance specialists) 
will need competencies in the area of career guidance (Norton, 
1975). 

Inservice education can- also "raise the consciousness levels of 
individuals and groups potentially involved in program implemen- 
tation. Staff development g^n be used to r^lly the -support of 
parents, 'business and industry, community leaders, and educational 
'Staff for the implementation of new programs. Helping each corj- 
cerned person develop the appropriate knowledge, commitment, and 
skills necessary for involvement in guidance must be the goal of 
staff development. 



Effective inservice educat^ion, regardless of content focus, is com- 
prised of a variety of principles, elements, characteristics ,^and , 
activities that , when blended together, yield- a structured program 
to: (1) enhance^ positive instructional change and program improve- 
ment, (2) remove or reduce personal'/prof essional deficiencies, and 
(3) discuss* and resolve issues believed important to the profes- 
sional staff. 

How should we structure future staff development efforts,? An 
organizational framework to help plan for change^ needs to be based 
on the following rationale: Changes in people are more likely to 
occur when the people involved fee^ the need fof change. Also, 
th^y need to know that they c^h participate in determining the~pro~-" 
cesses initiated for jthera to effect the change. This approach im- 
plies the necessity for collaboration and democratic ^leadership. 

An ipseyvice training program based on the preceding plan needs the 
following.: ^ 

1, Programs based -on the identified needs and interests of staff. 

2, Participants involved in goals arid objectives setting. 

3, Staff inputs sought and utilized' in program design, development, 
and' implementation. 

. / ' • ^. 

4, Planned activities that inqjude act-i^e staff participation and 
provide opportunities for practice and application. 

5, - Programs that start where previous experiences ended. 

6, Needs, resource, and methoifs assessments that are both periodic 
and continuous. ^ 

•7. All activities e^faluated for the purpose of improvement* 

Staff development planning for guidance is based on comprehensive . 
assessment and viewed as a multi-dimensional process. It needs to | 
be examined so t^^at new knowledge values, attitudes, resources, 
methods, and skills needed for a reordering of past activities and 
priorities; become. well defined ^and actions can be taken for renewal 

The following plannihg steps :^or staff development give a brief 
pict-orial overview of what could be an extremely complex process. 



"Step 1. Organize for 
Planning and Delivery 

One of the first critical steps in preparing to bring about a change 
is to select, organize, and prepare those per3onnel' who will bear 
-major responsibility locally for the career guidance staff develop- 
meitt progra^^. Time taken early«to organize and^prepare such an 
advisory group will do- much to establish and. enhance ,a sound and 
acceptable ba^e for the staff development program, o 

Step 2., Specify Desired - 

Staff Guidance Process, ^^^.^ . ^ ^ . 

j:ornp^etencies, Values, ancf ^ ^ ' \ ^ 

Attitudes ~ . 

A, strategy for this effort coul4-i)^ based on a discrepancy assess-^^ 
ment type model. This model could simply contrast an ideal or set ^ 
of standards with observations .of actual practices as seen below: 

. . - ^ ^ 



„ J . Discrepancies ^ ^ ^ ^ '_Qprre( 

Standards ----- Assessment ' ~ "-^^^cti 



orrective 
.ction ^ 



Step 3. Assess Present 
Competencies • ' ' 

While competencies can be listed in a variety of ways, the following 
set of career guidance competencies should b^ priority ^or future 
staff development efforts. ' ^ 

•Understand career guidance (theory and practice) . v 
■ •Knowledge about the work society. ' 

•Have interpersonal and-^roup process skijls. ^ 

•Have needs apd resource .identification agd '"assessment skills. 

•Know career guidance methods. . ^ , . 

•Know placement roles, functions, and responsibilities. ^ 
, •Know pubiic relations and community involvement strategies. 

•Know implementation strategies. ' . 

•Hav^ program management skills. ^ ' 
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step 4. Resources and • « - * 

Methods for Staff ' ^ . ^ 

'Development . ^ . 

The task of identifying poten^jj^^l career guidance staff development 
program resaurce^:^ is a basic task that all pinners must consider. 
By identifying available resources, a school can- understand what 
programs, mater,ials, space , ^equipment*, people, and funds it^has "^o 
work with and how to go about using them. ThQ resource data ini- 
tially co.llected. could be used periodically in the process of 
creal^ing and implementing a career guidance program and staff de- 
velopment program. * 

- » * ' * 

As' we practice our profession, we may realize that Our school *'s 
/me^thods and ^k.ills are rusty and limited regarding staff , develop- ^ 
ment. Further frustration occurs wh^n we review the lit^ature of 
attend conventions and find that inventive persons throughout the 
country are doing- ijOw and exciting thfngs. .To, make career guidance 
staff development excitirfg and -effective, a school should carefully 
seajch out the fiost appropriate methods to use in its staff train- 
ing attempts, i ^ ' , 

\ \ ^' . ^ 

Step 5. ^Develop and , 

Prioritize GoaK and ^ ' , ^ 

'Objectives for ^taff - - ' : ^ 

Development Programs 



Decisions with retard to career guidance mservice priorities have 
t6 be made, at tf^oAlevels--the program level and the objective level. 
Needs assessmentaata collected earlier should be .used by the 
•inservice lead^^i^gjid tJie advisory committee ^in making these priority 
decisions 



At the program^^vgi , decisions must be made as to whether an in- 
service program i^ needed most for administrators, counselors, 
teachers or some other groups of support personnel. All groups may 
need the program but financial, time, and/or other 1 imitations- ^and 
restrictions may dictate that only certain, groups bfe served or that 
certain groups be served first*. Another program level decision ^ 
concerns whether teachers or some other ^group should be^^ven prepa- 
ration ^n the area of attitude change, teacher awareness, community 
resources utilization or some other area. Another decision may 
involve' deciding'whejther a simple or extensive genefUl 'tJrientation 
to the career guidance program is needed, whether the sel-f- instruc- 
tional approach, or large group approach sKooiid be used. ' - 
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step, 6, staff ^ 
'development ' . . 

Pl»nn1ng 

The challenge of inseitvice education is to set realisti^ objectives* 
that can be achieved i^n relatively short periods --of-^Tne-. -Too 
often, program objectives imply a need to achieve a much higher 
level' of proficiency than is' possible. The participants may find, 
such 9bjectives confusing and lose inteirest. It is far better to 
^'Concentrate on a few carefully selected objectives that can be 
attained than, to attempt ^to cover the total spectrum and frustrate 
everyone involued'^ .Lesari^ng is more likely to take place when ideas 
have had an opportunity to be nurtured, related to past experiences, 
and reinforced through a variety of ways. 

The inservice leader 'Will need to know if any time constraints-«~one 
day, one week, three Weeks--have to he observed. The objectives 
must clearly indicate expected ou^pomes and^fdTiciency levels that 
are realistic ij{ terms of the avai-lable time. Ideally, the inservice 
^ader would f irstdetermine the program obj eCtives^ and then estab- 
lish the time fram^Tieeded to achieve the desired outcomes . Quite 
likely, the time frame' ^will have to be shorter than necessary to 
cover all desirable objectives. Often, ^ the inservice leader will 
need to scale down the proficiency levels and/or restate the ob- 
jectives. It may even mean forgoing some of the objectives until a 
later time, or it may mean providing' alternative methods and proce- 
dures for achieving them, such as individualized instruction or 
voluntary small group meetings following the organized inservice 
^program. _ , J ^ . _ 

step 7. Evaluate Staff 

Development Programs ' , . ■ 

f 

In every , district, thousands of dollars are spent annually on staff 

dev^elopment programs. Often" tocr^ittTe" is kndwn. regarding 

effects. the programs had on the participants. This 'often happens 
as a result of not clearly identifying the^needs, 'goals; and objec- 
tives which a^peN^o give Staff development direction and meaning. 

The future of .guidance demands that new skills, attitudes, and 
knowledge be acquired by large numbers of guidance support personnel 
as well as the school faculty. The following are a few reasons why 
we all must pay close attention to evaluating the 'critical area of 
staffytraining: 



1. Unless inservice program efforts related to 'the career guidance 
program implementation and professional grovrth--are. assessed, 
there is no basis for determining whether these goals and^b- 

^jectives are being achieved., 

2. An effective inservice leader needs feedback and assessment 
^ data on which to base program decisions and activities.' 

3. By specifying, the career guidance program goals and objectives 
on whi'ch evaluation of inservice 'efforts are to. be based, all 
conc.erned will know what is to be done and how- it is to be 
accomplished. 

4. ^Systematic evaluation of program activities and processes pro- 
*yides a measure of their effectiveness and efficiency as well, 

aS'-imsighys for the improvement of future career guidance in- 
service programs. 

5. The need for accountability is a final but importa^ reason for 
formally evaluating the staff development program. 

A well planned affd^ conducted evaluation of the inservice .program 
will provide factua| evidence as to whether important career gui-^ 
dance program goals are being achieved and to what degree. 

Program cost is of critical importance. Because we will never liave 
sufficient funds to meet our desires, we should find new w^ys of 
utilizing what we have. Incentives such as stipends for after work 
or released time might be appropriate. If not, the following might 
provide some^ possibilities for your district: 

1. Have a community grpup support the program in part,_fpr__-examp^l 

Chamber of- Commerce., Li^^j^Ja^aejas^^aniustryT'B^ 
2'. — ^tate"OT^ fecIeral~suppo^rt (EPDA funds) . 

3. College, university credit. v 

4. ^ Use.of district inservice ^credit . 

S\ Use of existing district budget for inservice through re- 
prioritizing district needs. ' ^ 
G.-^Using existing district inservice $et-a-side days. 

7. Paid self-study. - ' ' 

8. Paid summer and vacation work. " • 

9. Inservice training performance countacts. ^ . * \ 
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ATTITUDES TOWARDS GUIDANCE 



As we look to tlie future, the last concern that needs priority atten- 
tion by guidarice specialists i^ fost-ering iTicrease4 positive atti- 
tudes of students, faculty, administration, parents, community 
leaders, and* taxpayers toward guidance programs and their potential > 
value . 

As we begin to involve faculty/staff and community in the develop- 
m'ent, testing, and' implementation of a career guidance program, a 
number of problems that could inhibit its success might emerge. 
One of these problems concerns the variation among the various 
populations in terms of their^< affective acceptance and commitment 
to career guidance and thereby limits the students' readiness for. 
involvement in economic and social roles of their choice. 

If a district's Concern is to foster .more positive attitudes toward 
career guidance, it is advisable to first det^OTiine which persons 
already have high positive attitudes and which do not. Much time 
and money could be otherwise wasted by trying to convince persons 
who are Already convinced or by taking other persons for granted 
who might try to disrupt progress because of a believed justifiable 
reason. ^ ' 

The next question to -raise at an operational Leve\ is^how ni^t 
variations among i^eople in terms of their affective acceptance 
and commitment to career guidance be handled when initiating a staff 
development program? More specifically, since in all probability 
there will be differences among district staff members in- terms* of 
acceptance of and commitment to the philo'-sophical and operational 
tenets underlying career guidance, how can staff development goals 
and objectives in a particular school district cop^ with this 

issue? * . ' * , ^' 

I 

The:ce are many problems involved in designing stafF development ^ 
acti^Hi?s for nona^epting people, '^Incentive, inducement, coercion, 
and authbritatiye techniques may no.t be used as' manipulating stra- 
tegies since they are likely to reduce the likelihood of an atti- 
tude change. :Choice is an essential condition that ^includes the 
complete autonomy of the subject to decide* whether to participate 
and remain in the program. - ^ ^ - * 

Jacobsen (1975) suggests that'the low-change-oriented staff members 
should be asked to participated in a specific instructional program 
before they become involved in -future training programs or in their 
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career guidance role assignments. This program- should include at 
least the following goals: - - ' . 



1. To involve participants in learning activities that will in- 
crease their likelihood df continued participation in the 
district's inservi'ce planning, development, or implementation. 

2. To induce participants to critically assess a prearranged set 
of career guidance materials or techniques to integrate this 
information with their areas of expertise. 

3. To engage participants in discrepant behavior inconsistent with 
their feelings to optimize an attitude change favoring a com- 
prehensive curriculum-based career-guidance program.. 

' . j» , 

Although the concepts of career guidance are rooted deeply^in 
society--historically, sociologically, philosophically, and leg-ls- 
lativeiy--the fact remains that we still need a viable,, structured 
systematic approach to influencing, liberalizing, and upgrading the 
career guidance program values and .attitudes of adults in^-^ll 
ar^as of the community. ^ , * c 



SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS..^OR 
CAREER GUIDANCE PROGRAM FUTURE CHANGE 



/ 

/ ) 



/ 



Bowlsbey (T975) provides a most comprehensive^synthesis concerning 
the career development needs r>of our. nation's youth and adults. The 
, overall and pervasive finding of her study was ^to reinforce the 
point that there is still a critical need for the improvement of 
carebr guidance at all levels] of education. She support^s this 
need with amazingly similar data from (1) the l975 American College 
Testipg Program Assessment, l2\ the Purdue Opinion Poll^of 1972, 
and (3) her personal 1^75 study of numerous professionals polled on 
the issue of guidance needs. 

The question for ys all is, <^eciding«how to spend our limited tim0 
and resources in ways «which will Ijiave the greatest amount of im- 
pact in the crisis situation. The following re^commendations €or ^ 
change and priority reflect the thoughts presented in this p'aper. 
1 - . ^. . . 

* 1. Improve the numbers, availability, and quali^ of . ^ 
a. Counselor preparation programs, " : ^ 
^ b. Counselor skill' renewal programs. . ^ 
c. Guid^^nce support personnel preservice and vinservice oppor- 
tunities. 
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, d. Guidance training for teachers and administrators. 

s 

2. . Carefylly analyze current methods -and develop new ones for pro- 

' . viding information to students, parents, community members, and. * 

guidance staff. * ' 

3. Conduct guidance program planning, development, implementation, 
and evaluation techniques in terms -of cost ar^d achievement effec- 

^ tiveness. ' • .» ^ cTn 

4. Develop specific career guidance materials for special groups 
such as women, midlife career person, minorities, l>andicapped, 

\and disadvantaged, '♦in the rural, inner city, and jliburban 
settings . . , ' ^ / 

5. Develop expanded techniques and resources for increased partici- 
pation of parents in their child's career development. 

. 6. Develop and implement exemplary techniques for increased 
community-school cooperation. . 

7. ^ Continue increased research activities for early childhood and 
'\ ^ ^ adult career development and decision> making.. Districts and 

•^mstates need to. look at the problems on a longitudinal basis. 

\ , 8. Develop new ways of increasing participation .of consumers in 
^ planning, development, delivery', and evaluation of their gui- 

dance program. ^ ^ 

9, S.tudy various vocat-iqnal exploratory techniques and provide in- ' , 
C/reased exploratory opportunities*. 

10.. Study effective curriculum- guidance infusion techniques and r 
V increase subject-matter-based guidance./ , . < * 

11.. Examine, the validity of insti;^ents currently used in oih: ochools. 

12r Study ways of identifying and jnodifying attitudes of educators]|^ 
\ and Community members toward career guidance. ^ '^W 

13. Study 'the effects of stereotypic attitudes of staff on students. *' 
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14. Inq)lement increased job, education, and special needs-based place- 
ment activities. * * s ^ 

• / 

15., Attempt to more fully utilize current ^technology-- television, 
computer, ' videotape, films, -and ?o forth. v ) 
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- -16. Develop more effective ways of developing and operating career 
*' \ resource centers^. * * . * - 

17. ^, Develop more life-role-centered guidance and* instructional ma- 

terials^for all 3.g6 levels. • *^ ^ * 

18. ' Give closer attention to competency-based career gyidance at> 
, ' ail levels. ' . * * * 

19; Exalnine new^ ways in 'Xvhich guidance" staff can be developed con- 
' cerning time apd location. 

- ^ \ 

20. Study new roles and f>mt^tions of counselors, teachers, and 'other 
significant adults. >^ 

* While this list of rec6mmendati.ons could pave the way for a promising 
future for the guidance profession, ^ther^ are numerous others that 
could bring the fantasies of persons like me closer to reality. 
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FANTASY JO BEAUTY 



•Counselors w^-lj have 'sufficient support staff ^o handl^e those re- 
maining administrative, tasks'^^hat normally deplete counseling hours. 

•Counselors. will have availablj^^-'communitywide career resource and 
counseling services planned and, staffed bjy^ employers, statue and 
federa,l agencies and local educational staff. W 



•Coi^vS^lors will have available/^in each state, profes^i^gnal ^renewal - 
centers where they can, obtain individually tailored short and long 
term 'inse.rvice .experiences. * 

'•Counselors will haye avail-able throu^^rea coopera'^ives new techno- 
*loj^y--for example, educational telavisHon, computers, television- 

phone-^-to facilitate locally better (j^ality surveying, assessment, 
.data exchange with parents and students,^ information dissemination, 

planning, and^cost effective analysis. ' ^ 

•Counselors will have training dnd^involv^ement in curriculum com- 
mittees for annual curriculum renewal based on chaijging student 
needs and conditions.^ ^ . i . * * ^ 

•Counselors in* sufficient numbers wiH be^ available to enable inten- 
sive guidance and counsel ing and assistance in the classrooms, learni 
laboratories, work experie;ice-, job sites, artd the home. 




•Coufiselors wiM proVide follow-up and follow-through counseling 
services to youth and adults in trans-ition to work, educ^^fi',' 
military, unen^loyment, marriage, and so forth. The foeus>*Vill 
be to provide coping and adjustment assistaqje to former stu- . 
dents until successful transitions have been made.* 



•Counselors' will provide, in cooperation with teachers*, employers, 
placement agencies, and parents, suffiicient employability and 
eraptoyment skills and attitudes for successful self-attained • * - 
placement. * - ' • ' , > 

•Counselors will serve- in an advisory capacity to employers, com- 
munity agencies, school board, and parent groups to allow broad 
communityw^de planning and* delivery* of education ' for employment, 

• leisure preparation, and other life-rble^ transitions. 

•Counselors will serve in a staJ^^ inservice leadership position to 
build competence on tKe part of\f acuity, staff., "^^raprofessiqnals, 
and other community and family members for theTr future' roles as 
guidance functionaries. \^ 

•Counselors will implement intensive efforts *to allow a Ti^ger'num- 
ber of students ^in peer counseling,* guidance planning, guidance 
-strategy and material development, and the delivery of guidance 
activities in the classroom, guidance office and coiranuhityv* 

•Counselors will have in 'operation a broad-based guidance cJoramunity 
.relations program resulting in greater community support for ex- 
panding counselor staff and activities. 

, •« ' ( *% " 

•Counselqrs will have available achievement, interest, career de.- 
velopment, placement, and follow-up data on an annual basis to pro- 
active ly lay the guidance program accountability b^se needed on 
student progress. * ^ ^ ' 

•Counselors increasingly will have broa\l-based contracts and flexi- 
ble work schedules to allow -for maximum guidance program use during 
evenings 1 weekends, vacations, early mornings, sixers, and, so 
forth. \ ' * ^ * 

•Counselors will have increased time to provide the intensive de- ^ 
velopmental counseling with individuals at all levels of educar 
' tion/ ; ^ / ^ 

•Counselors will take mare aggressive stances' toward legislative in^ 

• put and development and the development of c.ommercial and state 
level guidance-related materials^ ' . ' 
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•Counselors will in greater numbers actively participate in the many 
;jguidance-related national and state professional associations such as 
thos^ "focusing on the guidance needs of vocational students, employ- 
ment, special education, special needs, and so forth. . 
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